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Notes on the Principles and Practices of the 
Society of Friends, 


(Concluded from page 226.) 

The testimonies of the Society of Friends 
above set forth may be again summarized as fol- 
lows : First, that the soul weak or strong, young 
or old in the Christian life, should be brought, 
as it were fuce to face with God, so that his Holy 
Spirit may deal with it according to its need, 
and its expectation be from Him alone. 

Secondly, that “Christ, the second Adam, 
doth invite ali Adam’s posterity to come to 
Him ; that al/ through Him might believe and 
come to light, and come to life, and come to 
peace and rest.” 

Thirdly, being fully convinced that the pre- 
sent is the day of the Lord’s manifestation of 
himself to every soul that seeketh Him, and that 
what are called Christian ordinances have-no 
place in a full acceptance of the new covenant, 
with its exceeding great and precious promises, 
the Society of Friends can in no way perpetuate 
such observances, which belong to a previous 
dispensation, and which indicate that the pres- 
ence of Christ with his Church is reserved to a 
time yet in the future. 

Fourthly, that those, who thus give testimony 
of having received a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, will, if the testimony be a true one, 
render the tribute of praise and thanksgiving 
in a daily concern to serve God acceptably with 
reverent submission. And it naturally follows 
that they who are thus growing up into their 
holy Head (whilst endeavoring to promote the 
temporal and moral well-being of their fellow 
men, and whilst desiring in no way to check 
aggressive movements against different forms of 
sin) will seek to work upon the lines of their 
Divine Master, who said, “ make the tree good 
and his fruit will be good.” “ Life from Christ 
—life in Christ—must ever be the basis of life 
for Christ. Life in Christ is a continued abiding 
in his love. * * * Depending on his guidance, 
waiting on Him for the renewal of strength, the 
disciple is found still sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
listening that he may learn, and learning that 
he may obey. * * * To be guided by the Spirit 
of Christ is the practical application of the 
Christian religion.” 

Some of these religious principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends are cordially endorsed by many 
of their fellow Christians; but there are other 


professing Christians who feel difficulties in ap- 
prehending the teaching concerning the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Of these difficulties it 
may be well to notice two classes, viz:—those 
experienced by the individual in regard to him- 
self; and those uncertainties which he may feel 
in respect to the leadings of the Spirit, claimed 
by other men. 

As to the first it may be stated, that there is 
not the kind of manifestation which some per- 
sons would desire, if, like the Israelites in the 
wilderness who wished for gods to go before 
them, they look for some guidance appreciable 
to the outward senses; for the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, and 
those who are led by the Spirit, walk by faith 
and not by sight. Yet, though this guidance 
be not by sight, it is often felt, even by those 
unaccustomed to it, to be plain and strangely 
close. Isaiah says even as “a voice behind ;” 
whilst a modern writer says, “closer even than 
breathing, nearer than hands or feet.” Fre- 
quently, intimations of duty are not thus dis- 
tinctly manifest, yet, gentle though they may 
be, in yielding to them there is great reward. 
Even in an apparent absence of such guidance, 
the seekers after truth should not grow weary, 
but be content to follow in the footsteps of liv- 
ing witnesses whom their consciences commend ; 
and give earnest heed to God’s gracious pro- 
mises revealed in the Holy Scriptures, though 
these for the time be as a light shining in a dark 
place until the day dawn and the Day Star arise 
in their hearts. And, in the perusal of the 
sacred writings, such will find comfort and hope 
in discovering that their condition of mind is 
not so peculiar to themselves as they have been 
too quickly inclined to conclude; but that they 
have only the same misapprehensions and temp- 
tations which are common to man; and that 
even the same afflictions are being accomplished 
in their brethren which are in the world. 

Respecting the uncertainties as to the pro- 
fessed spiritual guidance of others, it should be 
remembered that God cannot deny himself, and 
that therefore those who claim union with Him 
can be tried whether they be of God. Firstly, 
inasmuch as the spirits of the prophets are sub- 
ject to the prophets, he who claims to be di- 
vinely led, will manifest a willingness to defer 
to the elders of the Church. Secondly, he will 
be in harmony with the just men of former 
times; for, whilst precedent should not be made 
a rule of life and conduct, it is exceedingly 
useful as a test of life and conduct. But if any 
one should refuse to be thus judged, because of 
infirmities of flesh and spirit in those accounted 
to be witnesses for Christ, there is, thirdly, the 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures, any doctrines 
contrary to their testimonies being justly reck- 
oned false; and there are, fourthly, the further 
tests given by the Apostle John, “ he that loveth 
not, knoweth not God, for God is love;” and 
“he that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is not of God.” 

Many persons, mistaking the reverent shrink- 
ing from familiar speech concerning Divine 


things, charged the early Friends with taking 
little account of the sufferings and death of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and, notwith- 
standing the frequent declarations to the con- 
trary, others have repeated the charge since; 
insomuch that, amongst those in communion 
with us, there are, in several parts of the world, 
certain people who share this feeling. It is well 
for all such to remember that although the fruit 
of our lips should not be restrained, just as we 
should not keep back any other fruit of the 
Holy Spirit’s work ; yet, unless our speech be the 
product of Divine life within us, as evidenced 
by the agreement of our outward conduct, it 
cannot be accounted an offering which is well- 
pleasing to God. J. F. Maruer. 


TASMANIA. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Visit to North Carolina. 


(Concluded from page 226.) 

While travelling in the interior of the State, 
we heard frequent mention of the Sour-wood a 
small tree, which was said to yield at the time 
of flowering a supply of the most delicious 
honey. We found it in different places, and 
much more abundantly as we approached the 
mountains. The tree is allied to the huckle- 
berry family, and bears large, loose clusters of 
small white flowers, which hang in profusion 
over the branches, with somewhat of a plume- 
like grace, and are said to make the tree one of 
the ornaments of the woods. These are attrac- 
tive to the bees, which swarm about them in 
great numbers. We had an opportunity of 
tasting some honey, said to be derived from the 
sour-wood, and found it very good, but scarcely 
equal to that drawn from the white clover of 
our Northern pastures. 

The white blossoms had long since fallen, but 
the seed-pods, which sueceeded them, still re- 
mained and showed the shape of the raceme 
of flowers. The leaves have an acid taste, from 
which it gets its two common names—Sour- 
wood, and Sorrel-tree. In domestic practice, 
the leaves are sometimes used to make a cool- 
ing acidulated drink in fevers. 

For about 100 miles back from the ocean, 
the prevailing character of the land is flat and 
sandy, evidently having been deposited in for- 
mer days, in the waters of the ocean. But 
there is a marked change when we reach the 
central belt of North Carolina, where the land 
becomes more elevated and rolling. Here there 
is a deep layer of earth, which in most places 
covers the underlying rocks, but instead of 
having been deposited in its present position by 
currents of water, it is evidently the result of 
the decomposition of the rocks which formerly 
came to the surface. Geologists have noticed 
that this decomposition has been more exten- 
sive here, forming a deeper bed of earth than 
is the case in similar rocks in the more northern 
States; and have suggested that this difference 
may be due to the difference in climate. 

ne of the features that most quickly and 
decidedly arrests the traveller’s attention, is the 
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almost universal presence of a red clay subsoil, 
in many cases of so bright a shade as to be quite 
striking—very different from the dull reddish 
color of our brown sandstone sections in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, etc. This color is due 
to iron, and shows that the rocks from which 
the earth was formed must have contained a 
considerable amount of that metal. 

There were many beds of gravel and coarse 
sand, where the rocks had contained a large 
proportion of quartz. But these differed from 
the gravel found in the maritime sections of the 
State—or in New Jersey—in being composed 
of the angular fragments into which the rocks 
had been split by the weather—and not being 
rounded and having the edges worn off by at- 
trition under the action of the sea-waves. 

There was little opportunity, owing to the 
nature of our journey, to visit quarries and 
mines, or to closely study the geological fea- 
tures of the country; but on one occasion, 
while in Forsythe County, having some time to 
wait for a train, I walked to a quarry about a 
mile distant. It was in a ravine where the 
natural drainage of the country had washed 
away the overlying earth, exposing the granite 
mass that lay underneath. The Reports of the 
Geological Survey of the State show that gran- 
ite and other primitive rocks underlie much of 
the central and western parts of North Caro- 
lina. 

The soil and subsoil of Central North Caro- 
lina seem peculiarly liable to wash into gul- 
leys; and many of the fields whose surface is 
sloping, are much disfigured and injured by 
this. These incipient ravines, with their side 
branches, furnish an instructive illustration of 
the process by which most of the hills and roll- 
ing lands of this section of country have been 
formed. It has been by the washing effects of 
water flowing into the shallow channels which 
were first formed, and gradually deepening and 
widening there, until the parts which were less 
affected remained elevated as hills, that the 
rolling country has assumed its present shape. 

As the ialy settlers of this State came by 
water, it was to be expected that the parts of 
North Carolina near the ocean should first be 
occupied. Accordingly, we find that the dis- 
trict about Albemarle Sound, in the northeast- 
ern part of the State, was one of the first set- 
tled. Meetings of Friends were settled here 
in early times, and several of the ministers of 
our Society mention the visits they paid to those 
churches. George Fox, Wm. Edmundson, and 
Thos. Story were among these early preachers. 
The number of Friends who settled here was 
increased by many of them removing from 
Virginia, whose Legislature had passed laws 
oppressive to them. The business meetings of 
the Quakers were the first organized in Caro- 
lina. 

The settlements about New Garden, in Guil- 
ford County, were made by emigrants from 
Nantucket, who moved there about 1735. 

About the year 1751, the Moravians pur- 
chased a tract of about 100,000 acres to the 
east of the Yadkin River. Their first settlers 
were twelve of the Brethren, who came from 
Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. Their principal 
settlement was at Salem, which now practically 
forms a suburb of Winston, in Forsythe County. 
Here they have a large, prosperous school for 
girls, which has been conducted for about 86 
years, and is popular in the South, being made 
use of by those whose parents or grandparents 
had received the benefit of instraction therein. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


An Adventure with the Indians. 


The recent troubles with the Indians, remind 
me of some of my grandfather's experiences. 
Living then on the frontier, it was a common 
occurrence to hear of fresh blood being spilled, 
without any particular cause or warning. 

The Indians, though at peace with the whites, 
were by no means law-abiding; and little pil- 
ferings were a common occurrence. 

Grandfather was one of that kind of Quakers 
that made Charles Lamb “ feel better all day” 
—by meeting. He believed in the Wm. Penn 
principles of dealing squarely with the Indians, 
and the little occurrence [ am about to relate 
shows he also profited by it. 

At that early day there were settlers only 
along the streams, and horses and cattle had 
the vast prairies at their pleasure; and being 
belled, in the clear resonant air, their where- 
abouts could be known for several miles. But, 
when one day the sound of the bell could not 
be heard, grandfather mounted his _fleetest 
horse and started in the direction the bell was 
last heard. He had wandered about fifteen 
miles from home, and, observing a mound of 
unusual height, he rode to the top to view the 
surrounding country, which he could do for 
about ten miles. 

He had hardly reached its base, when his 
horse began to smell Indians—a sign he knew 
too well! 

His first impulse was to run; and for awhile 
it seemed impossible to do otherwise; for at 
that moment a band of Indians curved around 
the mound in full view, with bows drawn, lean- 
ing low on the necks of their ponies, giving 
vent to the most hideous yells. It took his en- 
tire strength to wheel his horse and face them. 

They had repeatedly tried to capture the nag 
he was then riding, but the best ponies could 
not stretch their legs with hers, and her wind 
proved even better than theirs. 

Then they stationed warriors at the fords of 
the streams, with lassoes; but she was too cun- 
ning for Indian stratagem. She became a con- 
firmed Indian hater; and after they had given 
up her capture, they went for a “swap.” 

Grandfather told them she would not suit 
them; but they were the more determined to 
make the “swap,” and finally he agreed to 
loose her in a lot, and the one who caught her 
could have her for his pains. But in about five 
minutes, every Indian had received a pressing 
invitation for the other side of the fence, and it 
proved their last efforts at “swap.” I remem- 
ber her at twenty-five, as free and stylish as a 
colt of five. 

No wonder, then, she should become so un- 
manageable as they dashed past, curved around, 
and came to a stand still, face to face with him. 

A squaw had been shot that morning on one 
of the small streams (as was afterwards learned), 
by a fool-hardy from the East, who had wagered 
there, he would kill the first Indian he saw ;— 
and grandfather being the first white man they 
had sighted, they had no thought but to wreak 
their vengeance on him. But fortunately for 
him, there was one among them who had been 
interested in the “swap,” and saluting him with 
“how, how,” he told him their errand, and the 
other Indians were for carrying off their trophy 
to dangle on a pole in the wigwam ; but “how, 
how,” with a determined look, came between, 
saying, “ Me know pale face—much good man: 
killie him, killie me.” 

Emporia, Kan. 





An Epistle. 


[A friend has called our attention to an 
Epistle to its members, issued by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1833. The following pars- 
graphs in it, seem so applicable to the situation 
of things at the present time, that we reprint 
them for the benefit of our readers.—Ep.]} 











The many and increasing deviations from our 
Christian testimonies, especially as respects sim- 
plicity and plainness in apparel, deportment, 
and the manner of living, the introduction of 
music into the families of Friends, the collection 
of large evening parties of young people at their 
houses, who often remain together at unseason- 
able hours, and the attendance at other places 
of vain pastime and amusement, call for the 
deep and heartfelt concern of all our members; 
and for the vigilant, faithful care of elders, over- 
seers and other concerned friends; to labor in 
love with such as give cause for uneasiness in 
these respects; if happily, through the Lord’s 
assistance, these mournful evidences of degene- 
racy may be removed from among us, and we 
be preserved a people holding up a consistent 
testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, 

As a means of counteracting the stream of 
declension from Christian principle and prac- 
tice, we earnestly recommend a frequent and 
serious perusal of the Holy Scriptures in the 
families of Friends, and a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the history and writings of our 
Society, which set forth the nature and grounds 
of our religious testimonies, and the grievous 
sufferings which our worthy predecessors pa- 
tiently endured in support of them. 

It has afforded us satisfaction and encourage- 
ment to observe, that the guarded literary in- 
struction of our youth, has obtained the close 
attention of Friends in many parts, and we 
earnestly desire that all may persevere in this 
good work. But, dear friends, let us ever bear 
in mind, that it is not merely sending our chil- 
dren to suitable schools, that will accomplish 
the work of education. It is upon the blessing 
of the Lord, on the pious care and example of 
parents, at home, that we must mainly depend, 
for bringing up the rising generation in a man- 
ner consistent with our holy profession. When 
we advert to that declaration of sacred writ, 
“train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it,” how 
serious does the responsibility of parents appear! 
There is great need for them to abide under 
daily religious exercise, and to know their own 
oe subjected to the Spirit of Christ; that in 
the authority and love, with which it would clothe 
them, they may be enabled to turn the atten- 
tion of their beloved offspring to the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world ; and 
to restrain them from those things, which unfit 
their minds for yielding to the visitations of Di- 
vine love, and taking the yoke of Christ upon 
them. 

We feel deeply solicitous for the welfare and 
preservation of the beloved youth, that they 
may remember their Creator in the morning of 
their day, and experience the fear of the Lord 
to be a fountain of life, preserving them from the 
snares of death, and from the many temptations 
to which this period is incident. Many of them 
we believe have experienced, of latter days, the 
tendering visitations of the love of Christ to 
their souls, weaning them from the fascinating 
pleasures and pursuits of this world, and draw- 
ing them into an inward acquaintance with the 
God of their lives. We entreat such to seek re- 
tirement and quietude of spirit, to be frequent 
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in humble waiting upon the Lord, for counsel 
and direction, and to attend closely to the tender 
scruples which his Spirit may beget in their 
minds. As you patiently bear the yoke of Christ 
upon you, and follow Him in the path of simple 
obedience, you will increase in strength, and 
growing in grace and the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, will witness an es- 
tablishment in the pure, unchangeable truth. 
The present period is remarkable for the great 
number of undertakings that have for their ob- 
ject, the promotion of moral, religious, or be- 
nevolent purposes, and in which the co-operation 
of Friends is often solicited. We believe that 
a frequent or familiar association with the world, 
and with those who do not conform to our prin- 
ciples or practices, whether by uniting in carry- 
ing on such plans, or in our common inter- 
course and concerns among men, is calculated 
to have a weakening effect on the mind, to 
leaven us into the spirit of the world, and ex- 
se us to temptations to depart from our re- 
igious testimonies. It behooves all, and espe- 
cially the young convinced, to beware of the 
great and increasing activity which prevails at 
the present day, lest by running into things 
which are not convenient for them, their spiritual 
strength may be dissipated, and their advance- 
ment in the work of true religion obstructed. 





A few Questions and Answers that arose in 
my mind respecting the youth of Nantucket, 
this 24th of Eleventh Month, 1797, by one who 
travails according to the measure received, that 
Christ may be formed in them. 

Mary MIrcHELL. 


Complaint :—My virgins and my young men 
are gone into captivity. 

Question. Who hath taken them captive? 

Answer. The prince of the power of the air. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. The spirit that works in the hearts of the 
children of disobedience. 

Q. By what means hath he effected this? 

A. By filling their minds with airy notions. 

Q. How doth this appear? 

A. By their pursuing the vain customs of a 
world that lies in wickedness, and their seeking 
to please themselves, and one another, more 
than to please God. 

Q. Are there any other apparent fruits? 

A. Yes, they esteem the precious sons of 
Zion (comparable to fine gold) as earthen pitch- 
ers, the work of the hands of the potter. 

Q. What is the effect of this? 

A. Refusing the counsel, and rejecting the 
advice of such as are concerned to keep to the 
law and to the testimony. 

Q. Is this the case with all the virgins and 
the young men ? 

A. No, there are among them a few names, 
even in Sardis, who have not defiled their gar- 
ments. 

Q. How have these been kept out of cap- 
tivity ? 

A. Bytheir obedience to the Prince of Peace. 

Q. Is there any way for the captives to re- 
cover their liberty? 

A. Yes, by laying aside every weight, and 
the sin that doth so easily beset them, and run- 
ning with patience the race that is set before 
them. 

Q. By what can this be effected ? 

A. By the Grace of God, that bringeth sal- 
vation, and teacheth us that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world. 


daily cross, and follow the Captain of their souls’ 
salvation. 


this? 


ness hereafter. 


Colorado, sends the following additional infor- 
mation respecting this interesting bird.] 


in THE FRIEND, and thought I would tell thee 
that the birds commonly called snow-birds, in 
that State, are the Shore-lark ( Alauda alpestris). 
They come, as described, with snow-falls, or 
other severe weather, in search of food, which 
they find in pleasanter days on the plains — 
They frequently hurt and even kill themselves 
by flying against the telephone or telegraph 
wires. We have several times taken in and 
nursed injured ones, finding them very attrac- 
tive little pets. We sand 

confiding and easily tamed than the males— 
one especially really seemed to show gratitude 
for the care given her. 
fond of petting her, and she would climb over 
him and pull his hair, bobbing her little head 
and seeming to enjoy the human companion- 
ship. That one had a broken wing. 
many perish every winter ;—but they are very 
plentiful near Colorado Springs. We did not 
see so many near Denver. 
very seldom seen. 





Q. What will this oblige them to do? 
A. To deny themselves, and take up their 




























Q. In what way doth He lead? 
A. In a strait and narrow path. 
Q. What will they receive as a reward for 


A. Sweet peace here and everlasting happi- 





For “ Tue Frignp.”” 


Colorado Snow-Birds. 


[A Friend who resided for several years in 


I notice the account of Colorado Snow-birds 


the females more 


One of the boys was 


A great 


A real Snow-bird is 





For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 
A Remarkable Visitation. 


A friend of the writer, and one widely re- 


membered in the Society of Friends, Margaret 
Hilles of Wilmington, Delaware, occasionally 
gave employment to a colored woman named 
Ann Pindegrass, who was fond of ardent spirits ; 
and being a widow with young children, had 
been in the habit of sending them away from 
her frequently, to indulge her craving for liquor 
and give herself up to drunken revelling. For 


the gratification of this propensity she had 
pawned her furniture away, until there was 
nothing left but one bed and a bureau. Then, 
in the desolation of her home and heart, she was 
visited by an overruling Providence. Having, 
as heretofore, sent away her children and pro- 
vided the liquor, she was about to taste it, when 
she heard a voice,—often alluded to it as the 
sweetest voice she ever heard—saying, “ Don’t 
touch!” She thought it proceeded from some 
one outside her house, as the window of her 
room was open. But going to the open window, 
she could not perceive any one there. Again 
she heard the same words uttered, and yet failed 
to discover the source. The third time she 
heard the voice speaking to her, saying, “ Don’t 
touch!” Then she believed it to be the voice 
of her Heavenly Father, and her heart was 
deeply moved by it. And falling on her knees 
she begged for mercy and deliverance from her 
besetting sin, and especially pleaded with Him 
to take away from her the sense of smell. At- 
tempting after this to smell the liquor in her 


bottle near by, she found she could not smell it 


at all. So the temptation passed away, and 


also this power of sensation. 
led her to abandon the use of spirituous drink, 
and to believe in Divine revelation to the mind 
of man. 





This circumstance 


She was at one time after this engaged in 


making soap for Margaret Hilles, who inquired 
if the odor was not offensive to her in her work; 
when she replied, she was not able to smell any- 
thing at all,and gave her an interesting account 
of how it came oe 

quently remarked that her Heavenly Father 
had never forsaken her, and it always had been 
a great marvel to her that He should notice 
such a great sinner as she was. And she would 
add that from the time she ceased to touch 
liquor, she had prospered wonderfully, so that 
soon she had her house well furnished. 
she could not only trace the immediate hand of 
the Lord in her cup of blessing; but also she 
had to acknowledge that she had received great 
kindness from her earthly friends, which had 
often astonished her because she had been such 
a@ sinner. 


ut. In her old age she fre- 


And 


The above narrative was furnished by Ruth 


S. Abbott, of Philadelphia, who had taken pains, 
by corresponding with relatives of Margaret 
Hilles, to satisfy herself of the substantial truth 
of the statement. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


The Most Difficult Thing in the Religious 
World. 


What is it? Is it not to draw a clear line of 


separation between Truth and error?—Difficult, 
because it cannot be done by erring mortals 
without the aid of skill Divine. 
have a laudable aim to secure the right, and 
determine on a straightforward course, but, 


A man may 


when pursuing this course, he may find that 
the most ready way to obtain a knowledge of 
the True—the only right—is to know himself.— 
“ Enough,” said the poet, “for man to know!” 

In connection with a knowledge of human 
self, is the knowledge of the Highest—the Su- 
preme. —— thyself with God and be 
at peace.” Many questionings take place in 
the human mind with regard to a right under- 
standing of what is right. The believer maketh 
not haste to discover at once what may require 
a lifetime to understand. “God moves in a 
mysterious way.” This is often proved on the 
part of the believer, when becoming convinced 
of the naked Truth. There are many things 
to be tried and proved in the process of holdi 
fast that which is good. David firstly tried 
Saul’s armor before relying —_—_ on faith— 
which is good, better and best of all. 

Great is the advantage of taking all matters 
to the touchstone of Eternal Truth. To avoid 
it, only tends to increase the difficulty of find- 
ing and gaining possession of the pearl of great 
price. Without Divine illumination, man is an 
ignorant creature. He neither knows nor en- 
joys to the full that which the Creator designs 
to crown him with. 

The Apostle James compares such an “ one 
to a man, who, beholding his natural face in a 
glass: goeth his way and straightway forgetteth 
what manner of man he was.” 

It is consulting natural likes and dislikes, 
that makes it a difficult matter to discern what 
is man’s highest good. The teachings of the 
Saviour are clear, touching this point: “If th 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee.”—Again, “If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee :”—assign- 
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ing as a reason, that it were better to suffer loss 
in one thing, and receive eternal life, than to 
enjoy a reputation of being considered whole, 
having no need of a Physician, and lose that 
blessing. 

Oh that the children of men would learn to 
be wise before assuming to be good. Jesus 
Christ is not a Physician of the whole—but of 
the sick. Great is the advantage of being sick 
of self. Jesus said; “How hardly shall they 
who have riches enter into the Kingdom of 
God!” A store of intellectual wealth, suited 
to our natural ambition, may join us to the 
same class of men as incur danger by laying 
up riches in gold and silver. 

“Buy the Truth, and sell it not: 
Buy the garment without spot: 
Buy the oil—buy the wine: 
Buy the treasure that’s divine.” 


P. R. Girrorp. 


PROVIDENCE, First Mo., 20th. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Jesus, the Comforter. 


The following incident is related by a “ vis- 
itor” in a Chicago hospital, who says: “The 
scenes and circumstances described, are a reality 
to me;” and adds, “ How precious the thought 
of this Divine Comforter the whole world over!” 

From rows of simple beds upon which lay 
forms of various sickness and distress, I will in- 
troduce the reader to a ward in one of our hos- 
pitals. In a small apartment adjoining, and 
with the door ajar, was a single bed; the suffer- 
ing occupant, in the unconsciousness of ex- 
haustion following a severe surgical operation. 
By her side a friend was seated, watching close- 
ly and anxiously the uncertain awaking. 

Such moments as these can but impress the 
thoughtful mind with a solemn sense of the 
mystery of human life and the majesty of that 
Power, in whose hand is the breath of every liv- 
ing thing! Further also is presented the mystery 
of human suffering—a fitting school of patience 
—of charity toward our fellow men: each, be- 
side us, bearing his or her human cross whether 
secret or in sight. Such were the meditations 
of the watching friend. Suddenly arrested, by 
hearing from the ward before mentioned, through 
the open door, a voice from one of the beds, in 
a low, weak tone, addressed to a companion suf- 
ferer near by, “ Have you ever wished for the 
personal presence of the Saviour, to relieve at 
once, by the touch of his Hand, this dreadful 
suffering—these terrible pains?”—The answer 
came softly—slowly “ y-e-s—but, I think it is 
best as it is; for,do you not know, when He 
was upon the earth, those only whom He met, 
or whom He touched, were healed? but, in the 

recious dispensation of the Comforter, all are 
deed, near and far, the whole world over, 
wherever or however situated; all who suffer 
may have comfort given, and He shall abide 
with us forever;—for the Comforter, which is 
the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
my Name, He shall teach you all things and 
bring all things to your remembrance ?” 

Do we not receive from this scene in the hos- 
pital, a true view of the Saviour’s mission? He, 
the Captain of our salvation, himself made per- 
fect through suffering, now stands ready to 
comfort all who, in their inmost souls, turn to 
Him for succor and consolation, proving himself 
to be indeed “ The Comforter.” 

siceiehinipalinlinliiiididiinieniaiai 

Happy those who in these days, or any days, 
are earnestly seeking a better country. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 
AS LITTLE CHILDREN. 


One day while sitting in old-fashioned leisure, 
Shaping the covering for a restless foot, 

I saw two children, tired of romping pleasure 
Go by me seeking for a quiet nook. 

Awhile the ringing of their childish voices 
Came to me like the music of a dream, 

Bringing me echoes from my own dear childhood 
Long drifted by me on Time’s running stream. 


Then there was silence, save ’mid summer noises 
That lull like mother-songs at even-tide. 
A rush of wings ’neath orchard coolness passing— 
A chirping where the crickets love to hide. 
A sound of mowers on the hill-side mowing, 
Where all the air was sweet with clover bloom ; 
While soft winds through the grape-vine bowers 
_ blowing 
3rought down to me their delicate perfume. 


Near came the sound of quickly running footsteps, 
Breaking the quiet of my dreamful rest ; 
Excited voices, making little discords 
Came with the presence of my childish guests. 
My darling’s violet eyes were darkly flashing, 
The grey, defiant, fixed upon the ground; 
A nesting bird from over-hanging branches 
Looked out to question the unusual sound. 


“A childish quarrel soon lulled by kindly counsel”— 
So I had thought; but, when the evening came 
And brought my birdling home to safely nestle 
Within my arms, the shadow of a pain 
Curtained the eyes I dearly loved to fathom, 
And stilled the voice whose music cheered my heart, 
Whene’er we sat ’mid tender evening twilight 
Keeping our tryst the busy world apart. 


I waited—questioning blindly why this suffering 
Should come to her with all its ripening power? 
My tender darling that I’d thought to shelter 
If need be, even through life’s noon-tide hour! 
My human heart in anguish cried out fiercely 
Against this strange, sad mystery of pain, 
That falls as falls the frost in early Autumn 
With silent curing touch on heart and brain. 


Small, loving arms about my neck are twining, 
Warm kisses fall ’mid tears on cheek and brow. 

A dear voice whispers : “ Thee will love me always, 
And I shall be thy little child as now.” 

And then—“ I’m tired, mamma, sing me bye-bye” 
Soon a weary head drooped upon my arms, 

Safe ’neath the shelter of Love’s brooding presence, 
To rest in freedom from the day’s alarms. 


O child-heart, wise with Love’s supremest wisdom, 
Seeking not knowledge but Faith’s perfect rest! 
Could we but cast aside all doubt and sorrow 
And childlike lean upon a parent’s breast, 
The mystery of pain would quickly vanish, 
And night would always turn our faces home, 
Where One who all our wandering has followed 
With yearning tenderness would whisper, Come. 
L. C. Ray. 


+e 


GOD OUR REFUGE. 


How sweet the thought though dark the way, 
A rest from storms there is for all, 

A guide, a comfort, and a stay, 
A refuge when the shadows fall! 


SEevectep. 


When earthly helpers all have flown, 
And winds rage rough and loud, 

What peace God giveth to his own, 
Who call to Him from out the cloud! 


O let us seek this heavenly rest, 
Nor longer linger ’midst the gloom, 
And leaning on our Saviour’s breast, 
For doubt and shadow find no room. 


—Lisa A. Fletcher. 


so 


How frequent are the proofs of the exceed- 
ing mercy of God in Christ Jesus. Yet some 
set up for themselves in a spirit of independ- 
ence of Him who made them, and abuse to 
his dishonor that life which they enjoy by his 
bounty. 


The Teacher’s Influence in the Formation of 
Character. 


A few summers since, at a Monthly Meeting 
of Friends in Massachusetts, I overheard these 
sayings from a minister who had obtained leave 
to express a concern in the women’s meeting; 
“Whatsoever yon desire your children to be, 
be that same thing yourselves. All your talk 
about the improvement of their temper or hab- 
its will be thrown away, except as you justify it 
by your own spirit and example.” 

Thus was expressed the main substance of my 
essay. The teacher’s basis of influence in char- 
acter-building is his own character. The source 
of his influence is the Fountain of all good on 
the one hand, or of evil on the other. But he 
himself is the chief lesson which gets taught by 
him. No instruction that he can give is so 
communicative as the savor of his own spirit. 
This will inspire others upward or downward, 
according to the quickening or deadening of 
his internal life. No systematic lessons in mor- 
als can be good character-building in the put- 
tings forth of a characterless heart ; and no lee 
sons on any subject can fail to be exalting, when 
they come to us tinged with the unconscious 
virtue of a sincere and earnest soul. I can con- 
ceive of one man harping on the principles of 
right and wrong all his days, and so rearing a 
generation of scoffers: and of another teacher, 
whose department is arithmetic, whose works 
do follow her in hearts enthusiastic for truth, 
aspiring to virtue, to faithfulness, to purity, to 
glory. The one has talked the character that 
he was not: the other has unassumingly acted 
the character that she was. Out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth spoke a higher 
life when it spoke arithmetic— edifying that 
which would be edified in love, in power, and a 
sound mind. 

In saying that the instructor himself is the 
chief lesson imparted by him, we give prece- 
dence to the teacher as a moral object-lesson, 
rather than as a vehicle of knowledge. We 
aver that the work of character-building is 
more important than mental culture to the in- 
dividual, to society, and to the State—even as 
the end is more important than any one of its 
subservient means. I do not fear for mental cul- 
ture where the supreme aim is moral and spirit- 
ual life. The improvement of talents and of 
knowledge will never succeed so well as when 
it becomes a part of higher duty, and takes its 
seat in the conscience. But then is when I fear 
for mental culture: when its aim is no higher 
than itself. I not only fear for it then, but I 
fear it. When, in climbing the ladder of learn- 
ing, culture declines any longer to be inspired 
by the voice which says “Come up higher,’— 
for lack of moral interest its head will certain] 
droop, and seek a lower direction. And then 
fear it is a power for evil. The State, society, 
or the individual has no right interest in knowl- 
edge as power, except it be power for good; and 
nothing short of goodness itself can give it that 
direction. If directed as a power for evil, good 
were it that it had never been born. 

During the present week I have heard a man 
who has spent years “in darkest Africa,” en- 
gaged in the upward use of knowledge, remark 
that he had never, in all the deeds of native 
African savagery put together, so far as known 
to him, seen so much atrocity committed as he 
had known to be inflicted on African natives 
by a civilized white man, reared in a so-called 
Christian country. And there are many such 
civilized men, he says, when once they get their 
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way there. This shows that we do not know 
how much lower than the untutored savage one 
who is only an educated, civilized man really is 
until he is placed among the uncivilized for 
comparison—where his real, unconverted char- 
acter, unchecked by Christian public opinion 
or influence, can, through his educated mind, 
manifest itself as it is. Likewise the trained 
intellect serving evil motives, which brings not 
a few graduates of our colleges, male and female, 
into our American States prisons, publishes the 
game warning. 

Such cases illustrate the any-way-but-heaven- 
ward tendency of our education, without moral 
or spiritual direction. While it may enlarge 
us, it does not of itself elevate us. A power 
more important than knowledge must have the 
supremacy in all institutions for learning, else 
the product is not nigh unto blessing, nor its 
end to be saved. 

The business value of education in character 
stands practically higher than that of education 
in intellect. The almost illiterate workman 
who is “ industrious, sober, honest and truthful,” 
is surely preferred to another who may have 
had much schooling, but is “lazy, intemperate, 
or unfaithful.” He is deemed a more valuable 
man in every relation that he can occupy,—as 
a father or husband, as a citizen, as a member 
of society. The man that is wanted in every 
relation of life is such a man as has “firm prin- 
ciple, provides for his family, and lives honora- 
bly before the world,” though he may have far 
inferior advantages of culture to the brilliant 
graduate who is self-indulgent, or is shallow in 
principle. And if intelligence or technical in- 
formation be wanted in any service along with 
right character, the employer feels that the 
same faithfulness will concern the workman to 
make up that which may be wanting in mere 
knowledge: so that the left hand of intelligence 
cooperating with the right hand of character, 
may make him indispensable. 

But though it is generally assumed that 
“character is far more necessary to the welfare 
of the individual and the good of society than 
any amount of learning or information,” yet 
this thought seems to have little influence on 
the general conduct of education. Parents 
hope for the best about their children’s charac- 
ters, and do their best for their children’s men- 
tal brilliancy or equipment. The State does 
well, if not its best, for the intellectual side of 
its citizenship, almost ignoring the spiritual 
side, which it would have to shut its eyes hard 
not to see to be far more valuable—not to see 
that “truth, honesty, fidelity, industry,” in its 
citizens are the strongest guaranty of its pros- 
perity, tranquillity, stability, and progress.— 
And it is right for the State, and for all inter- 
ested minds, to bring the best thought to bear 
upon education and the improvements of its 
methods, means, and workers. All this the 
State, and educators, and parents ought to do, 
and not to leave the other undone; but let the 
less be included by the greater, and the heavens 
be kept higher than the earth. 

But as the average parental character stands, 
none seem to have a more advantageous posi- 
tion for opening the gates of the future that a 
“righteous nation which keepeth the truth may 
enter in,” than they who stand at the gateways 
‘of knowledge, where they may labor to turn 
the young into a righteous and a truth-keeping 
nation. They stand there at a period in the 
child’s life when he is most susceptible of im- 
pressions, good or bad. They deal with natures 
impulsive and quick of sympathy. Every chord 


which vibrates in the teacher’s spirit finds its 
responsive note in the delicate heartstrings of 
the young. The teacher is with the children 

rhaps as many hours of the day as their 
athers are with them in the week. Multifari- 
ous cares disturb the mother from systematic 
training, however much those same cares inten- 
sify her influence. The teacher’s superior at- 
tainments in knowledge enhance the respect 


frothy food. Give me solid and substantial re- 
ligion; give me an humble, gentle lover of God 
and man ; a man full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy ; a man 
laying himself out in the work of faith, the pa- 
tience of hope, the labor of love. Let my soul 
be with these Christians, wheresoever they are, 
and whatsoever opinion they are of. Whoso- 
ever thus doth the will of my Father which is 
with which the child will receive his counsel | in Heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
for good or his example for bad. and mother.” 

Ae that we teachers should all be im- a 
pr with a sense of responsibility to enter ; 
upon the teaching of every lien om wlaeete Current Notes Relating to Colored People. 
subject, with a character-building concern.—| LIBERALITY OF A FORMER SLAVE-HOLDER. 
“Those souls have filed into my class-room,” 
let me say, “not to be stocked with facts, but to 
be trained and to be influenced. They will 
never go out of this room exactly what they 
were when they came in; and so far as I am 
concerned, the eternal difference lies at my 
door. My speech, my voice, my looks, my 
shades of opinion, my spiritual atmosphere, have 
a ministry which I little suspect. And what- 
ever is taught has my character for a back- 
ground; and nothing that is presented can be 
merely fact or merely intellectual. ‘In some 
way or other,’ as the Ledger has well said, ‘ the 
new truths which are constantly being presented 
to the mind, touch the region of duty, and it is 
the secret of vital morality to discover in each 
case, what the message is.’” The rightly con- 
cerned teacher will not have to strain his mind 
to find what the higher opportunity of each les- 
son is, or what message is wrapped up in an 
apparently dry word or insignificant fact. The 
right openings of truth and influence will be 
made in that same hour, as the best concern is 
uppermost, and as the flock is able to bear them 
then, and in that spontaneous and living way 
in which there is no foothold for a suspicion of 
cant. . 

And if we will only treat all intellectual edu- 
cation as a means, what a valuable practising 
ground it may be for enforcing responsibility, 
disclosing duty, promoting discipline, vitalizing 
and elevating the moral sense, reforming human 
society. But the underlying power of this re- 
forming must be that which would transform 
both teacher and taught, by the renewing of 
their minds, even the Christian inspiration of 
our characters, “in which are hid the secrets of 
righteousness and iniquity.” The best way to 
tell our children what is right, is to encourage 
their heeding of that which tells their hearts, and 
will bring them, if heeded, to that love which 
is “the fulfilling of the law.” 

Joun H. Ditiineuam. 

























From a correspondent in Virginia, a member 
of our religious Society, residing about thirty 
miles north of Richmond in a locality where 
formerly Friends maintained a meeting, a letter 
was received upwards of a year ago, in which 
the following item occurred : 

“T will say that I believe the colored people 
will have a friend in our newly-elected Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Hoge Tyler, who I understand 
was born in Caroline County, where he lived 
till the death of his mother, when he went to 
Pulaski County to live with his grandfather, 
Daniel Hoge, a wealthy slave-holder and far- 
mer. When the war broke out, he joined the 
army, and fought (as he thought) for his coun- 
try ; but when the war closed, and, on return- 
ing home, he found his grandfather, who had 
died during his absence, had willed all his 
wealth to him, he at once said to all those who 
had belonged to the Hoge estate: ‘ Now I will 
give to each family a piece of land and a deed 
for it.’ But he did not stop there. After hav- 
ing their lands deeded to them, he contributed 
the land upon which he had erected for them 
a church (building) and a school-house. This is 
not the only instance I know of, where wealthy 
Virginians have thus provided for the colored 
race.” 


A SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

A brief statistical item relating to the colored 
population of Philadelphia, lately published, 
gave information concerning the number of 
church buildings they possessed, and how many 
lodges of beneficial and secret societies they 
maintained, and how many of the race were 
doctors, dentists, merchants, and so on, but 
failed to state the interesting fact that there had 
been established within a few years a school for 
the instruction of negro youth in the industrial 
arts. This school is an annex of the Institute 
for Colored Youth, located on Bainbridge street 
below Tenth, and, as is generally known, is 
under the exclusive control of Friends, Francis 
J. Coppin being the efficient principal. J. E. 
Hill is Secretary of the Industrial Department. 

Opportunity to visit the Industrial Depart- 
ment, which had been desired for a considerable 
time, was afforded a few evenings ago—the 
building being open during three evenings of 
the week. Only a small proportion of the 
learners are pupils of the Institute. The im- 
portant place which the trades’ school fills, will 
be recognized when we bear in mind the fact 
that negroes, even though desirous of learning 
and following the trades—which they are so 
often advised to do—will not readily find ad- 
mission, perhaps not at all, in the unions in 
company with the whites. To be sure, they can 
readily fill the position of hod-carriers, yet that 
requires no special instruction, in shops or 
schools, only to begin at the lowest round of the 
ladder. 



















































































































































[The following paragraph has been sent by a 
friend for insertion in our columns. It is very 
strongly expressed ; yet the general drift of it is 
sound—that it is not so much the opinions 
formed in the understanding, as the fruits of the 
spirit developed in the character, that test the 
religious standing of men.—-Ep.]} 












“We may die,” says the celebrated Wesley, 
“without the knowledge of many truths, and 
yet be carried into Abraham’s bosom ; but if we 
die without love, what will knowledge avail? 
Just as much as it avails the devil and his an- 
gels! I will not quarrel with you about any 
opinion; only see that your heart be right 
towards God, that you love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you love your neighbors, and walk 
as your Master walked. I am sick of opinions; 
I am weary to bear them; my soul loathes this 





























A steady carrier of mortar and wheeler of 
bricks, is, however, an important factor in the 
building trade, and so as we step into the one 
large room of the ground floor, several young 
colored men, near the door, are seen mixing 
and loading up mortar, and carrying or wheel- 
ing it to the plasterers and bricklayers. Two or 
three little rooms on the right have been parti- 
tioned off and lathed, and some of the workers 
are covering the lath with the rough mortar, 
while near by one or two others are putting on 
the smooth “white coating,” and modeling a 
moulded cornice. In various parts of the large 
room plain walls are being built, brick arches 
are being turned, and chimneys and fire-places 
constructed. Several hands are occupied, mean- 
while, in removing with hammer or trowel the 
mortar adhering to the bricks which had been 
used in previous experimental erections. An 
experienced white foreman is employed in this 
department. A printed copy of the late report 
of work done outside the school, gives several 
long lists of well-remunerated jobs attended to 
by some members of the plastering and brick- 
laying classes. 

The other trades taught, additional to the two 
above mentioned, are carpentry, printing, shoe- 
making and tailoring. Total number of pupils 
on the roll, 107. Some instruction in the simpler 
parts of harness-making, might perhaps be ad- 
vantageously introduced into the shoemaking 
shop. There is also room for a painter’s shop 
up-stairs, and should there be a further exten- 
sion of the work, a plumber’s shop and smithy 
would doubtless prove valuable additions. 

It should be added that on four afternoons of 
the week, instruction in sewing, dressmaking 
and cooking, is given to quite a number of the 
female pupils—these branches having been in- 
troduced by the principal before the industrial 
building was erected. 


OLD GEORGE. 

In the issue of the Christian Standard, of 
Philadelphia, dated Second Month 5th, I find 
an interesting account concerning an old colored 
man of this city, named or known as Black 
George, and how he got rid of a relentless 
enemy—said account being furnished by a con- 
tributor to the paper, Margaret E. Lowry. He 
was not only old, but he was sick a good part 
of his time, smoked very much, and lived alone. 
The narrator, who had had frequent talks with 
old George, whom she had pitied very much, 
states, that having been away from Philadel- 
phia, beyond the Rocky Mountains, for two 
years and a half, she made inquiry upon her re- 
turn for her old-time humble acquaintance, and 
learned that he had passed through a remark- 
able, as well as gratifying experience. This she 
gives in his own words, with the hope it may 
benefit some to whom it shall come, adding that 
the man’s face and the ring of his voice evi- 
denced that his recovery from sin and suffering 
was “a grand reality.” 

He said: “ You used to think I was bad, but 
you did not know half. I got so bad and so sick 
that I wanted to die. I was not fit to die. I 
knew it. I was afraid. One day I went out 
of the office before my work was done. I could 
not stand up any longer. Just as I passed out 
the door, something seemed to strike me in the 
back of the head. I thought I was dying. I 
got tomy room. For weeks I laid there. No 
one can imagine what I went through. Miss 
Mattie used to come and bring me things. It 
was no use. | was sure I was going. But where 
should I go? It is well enough to talk big 
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when you are well and strong, but not when 
you are down where you can look into the very 
mouth of the grave and see the darkness, but 
no light! Then I began to see myself. I cried 
to God. True to his word, He heard me. I 
found Him. He opened my blind eyes and un- 
stopped my deaf ears. I saw Him. I heard 
Christ say, ‘I have borne your sins. I have 
been bruised for your iniquities. Look at me, 
and live. He was bright as the sun. I be- 
lieved Him. He told me to get up and walk. 
I did. I am well and saved. I don’t smoke. 
No, thank God! I am a clean man, a well man, 
a saved man. Praise the Lord! I can jump 
and run and work like a young man. I get 
stronger as the months go by. Mine was a 
hard case. I had been so low. I was so wicked 
and so nasty about my tobacco! Now I am 
well and clean, and best of all, I am saved.” 


THE REJECTED CIGARETTE. 


Probably a year has elapsed since the writer 
of this, on a rainy afternoon, was passing the 
intersection of Chestnut street, and one of the 
streets east ‘of Broad. Under the shelter of a 
store awning, evidently awaiting the cessation 
of the shower, stood a fine-looking, neatly at- 
attired little mulatto boy, apparently about ten 
years of age, smoking what may have been 
almost his first cigarette. A large, oblong bas- 
ket, which rested on the pave beside him, I sur- 
mised was filled with newly-washed clothes, a 
smoothly ironed linen spread hiding the con- 
tents from sight. Stepping back to the lad after 
I had passed a little beyond him, my umbrella 
still uplifted, a few words of mild expostulation 
were spoken, and the hint thrown out that the 
habit just begun (was his mother aware of it?) 
would be likely to prove a master too hard to 
break away from. The flush in his handsome 
cheeks betrayed the struggle within, his hand 
was upraised and the offending cigarette was 
cast at his feet. ° A word of commendation and 
encouragement was spoken. I turned, and was 
stepping from under the awning, when there 
passed me—then passed before the little victor 
—a grown boy, puffing valiantly away at the 
weed that projected from his mouth. Alas, for the 
neutralizing example every where present! Words 
are thrown to the winds before the fatal potency 
of its teaching. 

But, happy old George! The chains that 
seemed relentlessly riveted, have been struck 
apart, and thou hast come away from and out of 
the bondage that appeared as though likely to 
hold thee to the last. Thy sable face shines 
joyously for the great grace that has compassed 
this marvellous thing. The same grace will suf- 
fice to part the chains of thy tobacco-enslaved, 
soul-disquieted white brother. 

Jostan W. LeEeps. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

A Parasite on the Cactus.—To the European 
traveller the most remarkable vegetable inhab- 
itant of the dry hills of Central Chili, is the 
tall cactus (Cereus quisco), which I had first 
seen on the way from Valparaiso to Santiago. 
They were abundant on the lower slopes about 
Canquenes, the stiff columnar stems averaging 
about a foot in diameter. I was told that the 
plant was now to be found in flower, and was 
surprised to observe on the trunks, as I ap- 
proached, clusters of small deep-red flowers 
that appeared very unlike anything belonging 
to this natural family. Nearer inspection showed 
that they had none but an accidental connec- 
tion with the plant on which they grew. The 


genus Loranthus, allied to our common Ev. 
ropean parasite, the mistletoe, is widely spread 
throughout the world, chiefly in the tropics, 
From three to four hundred different species 
are known, nearly all parasites on other plants; 
as a rule, each species being confined to some 
special group, and many of them known to fix 
itself only upon a single species. Botanists in 
various regions have remarked that there is fre- 
quently a marked resemblance between the fo- 
liage of the parasitic Loranthus, and that of 
the plants to which it is attached; but it is 
especially remarkable that the only species 
which is known to grow upon the leafless plants 
of the cactus family, should itself be the only 
leafless species of Loranthus, consisting as it 
does only of a very short stem, from which the 
crowded flower-stalks form a dense cluster of 
bright-red, moderately large flowers.—Notes of 
a Naturalist in South America. 


Origin of Amber—A German botanist, Dr. 
Corwentz, has been investigating the fossil re- 
mains found in the amber deposits on the 
southern shores of the Baltic Sea; and con- 
cludes that the amber has been principally de- 
rived from four species of Pine, all of them 
different from any that now grow in that section 
of country. The plates in Dr. Corwentz’s book 
illustrate the destruction of the tissues of the 
tree, by various fungus parasites. 

Flight of Birds—*“ Nature” describes a re- 
markable flight of birds, observed in Devon, 
England, on the morning of Twelfth Mo. 21st, 
after the first heavy fall of snow took place. An 
observer says, that about 8 o’clock in the morning 
I was astonished at a continuous stream of sky- 
larks flying in a westerly direction. Over 500 
were counted in three minutes, and the cloud 
of birds seemed. endless in every direction. 


The Meteorite of Ochansk.—This meteor was 
seen by many persons in Russia, in Eighth Mo. 
18th, 1887. It left behind it a horizontal train 
of great brilliancy. Detonations were heard, 
and soon after, it fell in a shower of incandes- 
cent stones, which buried themselves more or 
less deeply in the earth. They were very nu- 
merous; only six of these fragments have been 
found. One was seen to fall at Ochansk, and 
was dug out of the hole which it made while 
still hot. It was as large as a child’s head. 


Jarrah Wood.—This is a product of one ‘of 
the species of Eucalyptus found in Australia, 
where it grows to be a large tree. The timber, 
when green, is easily felled, split or sawn up; 
but when dry it becomes very heed, It is said 
to be impervious to the attacks of the chelura, 
teredo and termites: vessels constructed of it, 
have after 25 years service remained perfectly 
sound, although not coppered. 


A Warning to Dog Owners.—The Laneet 
calls attention to some observations which ren- 
der it probable that tumors containing parasites 
known as hydatids are sometimes developed in 
the human subject from ova which have been 
derived from lap-dogs which have been allowed 
to lick the faces of their owners. 


Plant Diseases—The U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture publish a Journal of Mycology, de- 
voted especially to the study of Fungi in their 
relation to plant diseases. The numbers of this 
journal which have been received at this office, 
contain not only scientific information as to the 
characteristics of these fungi which cause dis- 
ease in plants, but details of experiments of 
great value in showing agriculturists how to 
counteract their injurious effects. 
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of the transitory nature of all worldly treasures, | annual value of the crop averaged $2,500,000 for the | tions with France. Peace is necessary in order to en. 
last four years.” able Italy to recover from her present unsatisfactory 


Not only may we be deprived of our outward A cave has been discovered in Harrison County, | economic condition.” 

: : ‘0 : ion. 
Samrat a the stores of learning and the Indiana. It has a perfect floor with no outlet, an London, Second Mo. 10.—The St. Petersburg cor. 
intellectual culture which we have laboriously though the walls are perfect, they bear the resem- | respondent of the London Duily Telegraph, telegraphs 
accumulated may be suddenly destroyed by an | blance of having been sealed years ago. Skeletons of | from St. Petersburg important facts in connection 
attack of disease, or may gradually fade away | human beings and a large number of flint tools were | with the possible result of the return of the Czar, 
as the brain becomes weakened by old age. unearthed. ; : without comment, of the Guildhall memorial in fayor 
But there are “darable riches.” and treasures The terrible mine disaster at Scottsdale three weeks | of the unfortunate suffering Hebrews in Russia. The 
hich be laid iH ° h ago, in which 150 miners lost their lives, is shown by | correspondent writes: “The Jews bitterly regret the 
which may be laid up in Heaven, where noth- | the official testimony taken before the legislative com- | British well-meaning but injudicious zeal which hag 
ing outside of ourselves can harm them. “ As | mittee to have occurred through the carelessness of a | exasperated instead of soothing the Russian bear. 
for man, his days are as grass: as a flower of the | drunken fire boss. The Coroner’s jury, on the 14th The daily severities practiced against the families of 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth inst., found that the company had not been guilty of | unoffending men, women and children, are incredible 
over Ti and & is gene: and the place thee! neglect. They protested against the employment of | and wanton. Russia’s reply to the Lord Mayor's re- 
’ : § ’ P fire bosses who were addicted to drink, and -also the | spectful petition, consists of secret circulars, ordering 
shall know it no more. But the mercy of the | use of open lights, and suggested that a register be | her officials to rigorously administer the anti-Semitic 
Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon | kept at the pit’s mouth with the names of those em- | laws, and to supply the legal deficiency by their own 





them that fear Him.” “gem Sticiiiiidnitas aan cian decisions harmonious with the Government’s intoler- 
There is +h ins ion in the ls e Mayor of Philadelphia has signed the bill for | ant spirit.” 
mien Seatrecion to the Inaguage of an elevated railroad on Market Street. The depopulation of Iceland is going on steadily, 


; a as 
Jeremiah the prophet : “ Thus saith the Lord, Deaths in this city last week numbered 409, or seven | The depreciation in the value of the land has been 
Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, more than during the preceding week, and 24 more | very marked of late, while the taxes have considera- 
neither Jet the mighty man glory in his might, | than during the corresponding period last year. Of | bly increased; and the Icelanders are said to be emi- 
let not the rich man glory in his riches; but let this number 199 were males, and 210 females: 50 died | grating in shoals. The population, which was 80,000 
him that glorieth, glory in this, that he under- of pneumonia ; 44 of consumption ; 37 of diseases of | ten years ago, is now under 60,000. ; 
ith, smd beinetly mex: Geet ¢ enn Gea tad” the heart; 17 of old age; 17 of inflammation of the The number of persons annually destroyed by wild 
g : , ’ ~~ * | brain; 16 of bronchitis; 15 of inflammation of the | animals in India, is something almost beyond belief. 
Connect this with the words of our Saviour— | stomach and bowels ; 14 of convulsions; 14 of typhoid | The latest official statistics published on this subject, 
“This is life eternal to know thee the only true | fever; 14 of marasmus ; 12 of cancer; 12 of paralysis; | are those for the year 1888. These show that in that 


God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” “2 oe and 10 of inanition. _= no less than 22,970 people were killed by snakes 
Surely thi 7 : arkets, &e.—U. 8. 43’s, reg., 102}; coupon, 1034; | and other wild beasts, which destroyed, besides, 76,271 
Surely this heavenly knowledge is more to be 4’s, 121; currency 6’s, 110 a 120. ; "| cattle. No less than 20,571 persons died from being 


desired than all the riches, honors and wisdom | " Gorron was quiet and Jc. per pound lower. Sales | bitten by snakes; tigers killed 975, leopards 184, 
of this world. For while these things are hel p- | on a basis of 98 ets. per pound for middling uplands. | wolves 139, bears 110, elephants 57; the deaths of the 
ful during the few years we have to live in the} Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $22.50 a $23.00; | remainder being due to dogs, crocodiles, and other 





world; the benefit of. a saving knowledge of | and spring bran do., $22.00 per ton. _ animals, : 
God never ends. FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.25 a _King Kalikaua, the day before:he died, spoke in 
$3.75; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.90 a] his native tongue a message to the Hawaiians into 


7 , 7 . a 

Would that all those who have the charge of $4.12}; No. 2 winter family, $4.25 a $4.40; Penn-| the receiver of an Edison phonograph. This has been 
caring for and instructing the young were so sylvania, roller process, $4.50 a $4.90 ; Western winter, | taken to Honolulu, by Colonel Baker, and the literal 
impressed with a sense of these truths as to seek | clear, $4.50 a $4.80 ; Western winter, straight, $4.80 a | voice from the dead will be apt to astonish many of the 

above all other things to train them in the fear ae — eet $5.00 pheors ; ‘an oe “—. . ae 
a a .25 a $4.75; Minnesota, straight, $4.75 a $5.10; n the evening of Firs o. 29th, the Hawaiian 
: pte a ae fae aa — Minnesota patent, $5.20 a $5.50. Rye flour was dull | Cabinet met and issued a proclamation proclaiming 
€ preserved from that “idolatry OF Culture, | at $4.25 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. Buck- | the Princess Lilinokalini, Queen of the Hawaiian 

that excessive admiration of literature and sci-| wheat flour was in light supply and firmly held at | Islands, with the title of Lilinokalini. 


ence, which is one of the tendencies of the | $2.50 a $2.60 per 100 pounds. Despatches received in London from Buenos Ayres 
present age. Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.03 a $1.03}. in regard to the revolution in Chili announce that an 
No. 2 mixed corn, 61 a 613 cts. important engagement has taken place in Tarapaca 


No. 2 white oats, 523 a 53 cts. between ne rebels and the Government — 

ATT INIT Breer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 5} a 53] that the latter were completely defeated. The N. Y. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. cts.; medium, 43 a 5 cts.; fair, 43 a 4% cts.; common, | Herald adds to this that a savas cablegram from 

Unirep Srates.—General William T. Sherman | 4 a 4} cts.; culls, 3} a 33 cts. ; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. London received on the 14th inst., confirms the burn- 

died at his residence in New York on the afternoon SHEEP AND LAmMss.—Extra, 6 a 6} cts.; good, 5} a | ing of Pisaghua, and states that Iquique is on fire, pre- 

of the 14th instant, at ten minutes before 2 o’clock, at | 5} cts.; medium, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 43 a 4} cts.; | sumably from bombardment. 

the age of 71 years. culls, 4 a 4} cts.; lambs, 5 a 7 cts. A despatch from Buenos Ayres says that informa- 

Admiral David D. Porter died suddenly on the Hocs.—Good Western, 5} a 53 cts.; other grades, | tion received from the Rio de la Plata districts shows 

morning of the 13th instant, at his residence in Wash- | 5} a 5§ cts. that locusts and drought have reduced the maize crop 
ington, from fatty degeneration of the heart, in the Fore1cNn.—On the 12th instant, John Dillon and | to a quarter of what the crop was in 1890. 

78th year of his age. William O'Brian arrived at Folkstone, in England, Work on the Nicaragua Canal is progressing rapidly. 


The number of Indians in the United States who can | and voluntarily surrendered themselves to the autho-| The Governor of Newfoundland, in his speech at 
read English is stated to be over 23,000; the number | rities. They have been sent to prison. the opening of the Legislature in St. Johns, on the 
who can read Indian language is over 10,000. The negotiations between Parnell and other Irish | 13th inst., announced that a reciprocity treaty had 


An International Society for Colonization of Rus- | Nationalists, has been terminated by the former. A | been concluded between the colony and the United 
sian Jews has been incorporated in San Francisco with | London journal, which assumes to have exact infor- | States, and it only awaited the assent of the Imperial 
a capital of $1,000,000. The society will purchase a] mation with regard to the cause which separates | Government. After the speech was read both Houses 
tract of land and locate a colony of Russian Jews on it, | them, states that Parnell, perceiving that his retire- | went into session and passed a resolution calling upon 
giving them land, stock, implements and a small] ment would be the certain result of the continuance | the British Government to assent to the reciprocity 
amount of cash, taking in return mortgages which can | of the conferences, abruptly and arbitrarily brought | treaty at once. 





be redeemed by very easy payments. them to a close. His appeal is to be made directly to 
Kyle, an Alliance candidate, formerly a Republican, | the people of Ireland. NOTICES. 
was on the 16th inst., elected United States Senator | The invitation of the United States to I’rance to be Ww sii Seneed tensher te tehe all 
by the Legislature of North Dakota. represented at the World’s Fair at Chicago, has been f es when. raga € the W t Ch aie ~ 
In the Delaware House of Representatives on the | formally accepted by the French Government. - . on M, = “oe aa oe | - d ae = a 
12th instant, the Peach Yellows bill, proposed at the in- Professor Libbertz affixes the official name “ Tuber- tee ae ee a ee oe 
stance of the leading peach growers of the State, was | culin” to all phials of the Koch lymph given out at | * ee . — ‘ s 
introduced. It eerie for two inspections of orchards | his ieee —_ ae = — > — CRAaEe 
between Fourth and Ninth Months, and the imme- Upon the ‘assembling of the Chamber of Deputies, | °* MLEERT COre, Wes Caeser, FS. 
diate extirpation and destruction of every tree con-| on the 14th instant, the Marquis di Rudini, the new ae ar ee 
demned by the inspectors. Italian Premier, made his promised statement as| The next meeting of Frienps’ Institute Lyceum, 
The Marquis declared | will be held at Friends’ Select School, No, 140 North 


The Alabama House has passed a bill for the relief | to the policy of the Cabinet. 1 : 
of disabled Confederate soldiers and sailors and the] that the Cabinet would fight under the standard | Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, Second Month 20th, 
widows of those killed in the war. of economy, and that it proposed to equalize the | 1891, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

A bill to be introduced in the Michigan Legislature, | budget by a reduction of all estimates, including the Subject—ORNITHOLOGY. : : ‘ 
as an amendment to the Local Option law, proposes | war and naval estimates. So far as the Cabinet’s for- The “Delaware Valley Ornithological Club” will 
to reverse the present system. The plan is to consider | eign policy was concerned, the Marquis said that it | furnish papers on our Birds. | ad 
that every county is a prohibition county until it is | would follow the verdict of the elections, and would Friends generally are cordially invited to attend. 
proved otherwise. The amendment proposed will | be simple and frank, as befitting a country really de- eee ' 
compel the saloon men to petition for a special elec- | sirous of the peace programme which was common to Westtown Boarpine ScHoo..—The stage will 
tion to vote upon the question if they desire permis- | the principal Powers. He added, “We shall staunchly | connect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 
sion to sell liquor in the county. maintain the alliances existing, and will let our con- | St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 

Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, raise an | duct prove that we have no aggressive intentions. | times when timely notice is given to 
average of 2,970,000 bushels of peanutsa year. “The| We shall strive to dispel false reports as to our rela- J.G. WriiraMs, Sup’t. 

















